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FROM THE EDITOR 


| 


One of the bright spots in the lives of the members of the 
editorial committee is the increased flow of material of exceptional 
quality to the editor's desk. We don't know if spring brings out the 
urge to write but let us hasten to assure you that we wouldn't for 
anything - but anything - dampen your ardor to turn out a fancy word 
or three. We well remember the years, shudder, shudder, when receiving 
an article called for a celebration. Without the support of the State 
representatives and many friends - bless them, we probably would long 
ago have put our typewriters away to rust. Keep the material coming. 
We love it] 


The picture on the cover was taken by Mr. Robert Overstreet, 
a photographer from Martinez, California. It was taken of a group of 
children at the Stanford Village Nursery School as they watched a 
gopher quite fearlessly pop out of a hole. 


In the next issue of the Bulletin look for news about N.A.N.E. 
affiliations, the articles by Lois Palmer and Hazel Gabbard, and Part I 
of An Advanced Creative Workshop in Nursery Education sent to us by 
Ethel MacIntyre. 


It's not too early to begin planning to go to Cincinnati in 
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PROM THE PRESIDENT 





New Board Member 


We welcome Betty Shuey, Assistant Professor and Director of the 
Early Childhood Center at Brooklyn College, who has been 
elected by the Board members to fill the Board vacancy until 
January 1, 1958, There are now five Board members on the East 
Coast, six on the West Coast and six in the Great Midwest. 


Your President represented our Association at the ACEI-NANE 
sponsored luncheon in Atlantic City in February. Our guest 
speaker was Harold McNally, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who discussed the role of the administrator in 
providing good programs for young children. The American 
Association for School Administrators drew a record crowd of 
over 18,000 this year. 


Affiliation Materials 


Barbara Fischer, our Secretary, has sent the material on 
affiliation to all NANE members and to all known existing 
local, state and regional groups. We hope that groups will 
take steps to become affiliated with NANE so that NANE may 
work closely with and help to strengthen local, state and 
regional groups working for the same or similar ends. 
Affiliation with NANE is an experiment put to work at the 
request of the membership. Let's make ourselves strong at a 
time when young children, their parents and their teachers 
need all the help available. 


Biennial Conference 


The Time and Place Committee Chairman, Edna Mohr, reports that 
the invitation from Cincinnati, Ohio for the national confer- 
ence has been unanimously accepted. Save these dates: 

October 9-12, 1957 and watch the Bulletin for further news. 

The Cincinnati people, especially, are more than generous for 
they are playing host this spring to the Midwest Association for 
Nursery Education. 


Ruth Highberger, the University of Cincinnati, will be conference 
chairman. Three Board members, Millie Almy, Judith Cauman and 
Judith Shoellkopf, will work closely with the conference committee, 


Board Meeting 


A rump Board meeting was scheduled for March 19 in New York City. 
This turned out to be the day of the BIG SNOW STORM, 1h inches 
of the stuff, so though it was a small meeting, it was a 

fruitful one. 


Committees 


It has been very heartening that every person who has been 
asked to do a committee job has accepted. A number of new 
committees are therefore beginning to go full steam ahead on 
Association work. Among them are a Constitution Revision 





Committee and one on development of a new membership form, In addition, 
some of the Standing Committees such as Publications, Cooperative Nursery 
Schools and Legislation are continually at work. 


Let us hear from you. 


Standing Committees and Chairmen: 


Cooperative Nursery Schools Legislation Publications 
Mrs. Polly McVickar TS. eresa Mahler Mrs. Evangeline Burgess 


22139 Carbon Mesa Road 135 Van Ness Avenue Pacific Oaks School 
Malibu, California San Francisco, Calif. Pasadena, California 
Nominations Time and Place 
Helen Dawe Edna Mohr 
School of Home Economics Box 93, Route 2A 
University of Wisconsin Nokesville, Virginia 
Madison, Wisconsin Phone: Nokesville 11N5 


(out of Warrenton) 








Temporary Committees and Chairmen: 


Constitution Revision Committee Membership Form . 

Edith Sunderlin Mrs. Wintired Allen Moore 
Iowa State College 360 First Avenue 

Ames, Iowa New York City 


Phone: Grammercy 5-2371 


Tape Recordings 
Glenn Hawkes 

Iowa State College 
Ames, lowa 





Representatives to National Organizations: 


Women's Joint Congressional Committee National Conference for Cooperation 
Margaret LaFetra In Health Education 








The Mendota Margaret tchen 
2220 Twentieth Street 67-25 188th Street 
Washington 9, D. C. Fresh Meadows 65, New York 


(Now in New Zealand) 


Alternate: 

rs. Sadie Ginsberg 
3707 Chatham Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 





NANE Conference in Cincinnati, October 1957: 


General Chairman 

Ruth Highberger 

Department of Child Development 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Phone: Office UN 1-8000 

Home Avon 1-80 








INTERACTION BETWEEN A NURSERY SCHOOL FOR DISTURBED CHILDREN AND 
A NURSERY SCHOOL FOR NORMAL CHILDREN IN A 
CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC SETTING 
Gabrielle Joan Faddis 
Director of Education 
The Child Study Center 


Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The supplementary therapeutic values of a nursery school exper- 
fence as part of the total treatment plan in a child guidance clinic are 
becoming more and more recognized and accepted by professional workers in 
this field. Many clinics throughout the country have established, or are 
in the process of establishing, nursery schools as extensions of the 
psychiatric treatment arm of the clinic. A nursery school within the clinic 
setting provides those who are working with the disturbed or atypical child 
and his family an unusual opportunity to work out a treatment plan which, 
in many cases, is far more effective than individual psychiatric therapy 
alone could be. The therapist can observe in this group setting behaviour 
not observable in the relatively short treatment session. A child coming 
from a treatment session directly to the nursery school will often show 
conflicts through his subsequent behaviour which were not evident in the 
treatment hour. Planned team meetings with the nursery school staff help 
the teachers understand each child's problems and needs and enable them to 
carry out further treatment of the child in the nursery school. Thus the 
psychiatric work is greatly strengthened through this additional channel of 
therapeutic interaction. : 

As children under treatment progress and their disorders are 
alleviated, it becomes increasingly evident that some of them are ready to 
move into a nursery school in which the emphasis is on education of the 
child in a group setting rather than on reeducation or treatment. While 
still somewhat disturbed in their behaviour or relationships, they have so 
consolidated their gains that "promotion" to a nursery school for normal 
children is indicated as another step in the treatment plan. Individual 


psychiatric treatment may or may not be continued depending on the child's 


needs, but collateral contact with the nursery school staff would continue 
in order to assess progress. 

The Child Study Center, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
has set up, as part of its treatment program for disturbed pre-school 
children, a special nursery school for disturbed children and a nursery 
school for normal children. Both nursery schools are housed in the clinic 
buildings but are in separate wings. While the nursery school for normal 
children functions as part of the psychiatric treatment program, it is 
also a community service in preventive mental health, an integral part of 
the research program, and a training center for professional workers in 
the various disciplines - psychiatric, psychological, sociological, 
medical and educational. Liason with the clinic's two other units - the 
Pre-School Unit (for children under six years of age) and the Children's 
and Adolescents! Unit (for children six years of age through high school) 
- is accomplished through staff conferences, team meetings and case 
presentations. 

The case of Mary Smith illustrates the interaction between the 
two nursery schools in The Child Study Center. The progressive resolution 
of Mary's problems through the team work planning of the normal nursery 
school staff and the clinic workers, indicates that it is possible for a 
nursery school for normal children to deal successfully with selected 


atypical children. 


Case of Mary Smith 
Mary Smith was referred to The Child Study Center because of 

severe temper tantrums, bizarre and unrelated behaviour, extreme anxiety, 
and inability to relate to people. She was diagnosed as "autistic." For 
a few months, she was treated in individual therapy only, as it was felt 
that her anxieties and fears were so severe that she would be too threat- 
ened in a group situation with other children. After she formed a 
relationship with her therapist and it became evident through the therapy 
sessions that she was groping toward a way of connecting with other 


children, it was decided to place her in the special nursery school for 








one morning a week. At first, she clung to the teacher and hid behind her 
as soon as another child came into the room. She would watch the other 
children anxiously from behind the teacher as if expecting them to hit or 
attack here As treatment progressed, she was able to sit at a table with 
other children and play with clay or water or dough if the teacher sat with 
her but would immediately leave if the teacher. got up to follow her and 
cling to her hand or skirt. Gradually, through the teacher's guidance and 
reassurance and her weekly sessions with her therapist, she was able to 
build a relationship with one of the other children and sean te talk to 
him. 

Mary's time in the special nursery school was gradually increased 
from one to two and then to four days a week. By the end of the year, she 
was less fearful of the children, was able to express aggression verbally 
and would play with them in some areas. Through meetings of the therapeutic 
team, it was agreed that Mary was ready for an experience in the nursery 
school for normal children and would greatly benefit by this change. Prior 
to her transfer, Mary was brought to this nursery school for many short 
visits by her special nursery school teacher, who stayed with her. She 
built up a relationship with the new teacher and was able to go with her to 
various parts of the room. She still seemed afraid of the children but much 
less so than a year before. The normal nursery school teacher also spent 
some time observing Mary in the special nursery school in order to get a 
good picture of Mary's behaviour and reactions. 

In September following summer vacation, Mary started in the 
nursery school for normal children. The first few weeks were difficult for 
her, but she gradually became less anxious and was soon playing with the 
children and even hitting them when they interfered with her in any way. 

In fact, she soon became quite aggressive and disruptive in the group and 
limitations had to be set. Her behaviour at times was still somewhat 

bizarre and she would suddenly look off into space and start saying some- 
thing entirely unrelated to what was going on. But her flights into this 


fantasy world became less and less as her anxieties were reduced. Team 


meetings with her psychiatrist and the normal nursery school teacher continu- 
ed in order to exchange information that would be mutually helpful in 
working with the child. And observation of Mary in the normal nursery 

school continued by her psychiatrist. 

Although Mary still has a long way to go, she has progressed so 
well that we feel she may eventually function fairly adequately within the 
boundaries of her limitations. We believe that the experience in both 
schools provided supplementary treatment that made possible the remarkable 
progress this child made. 

But interaction between the nursery school for normal children 
and the nursery school for disturbed children is a two-way street. It is 
possible that in the nursery school for normal children, there may be a 
child in whom the beginnings of serious distrubances can be detected. He 
can then be referred to the Pre-School Unit of the clinic for a diagnostic 
study. If transfer to the special nursery school is indicated as part of 
the treatment technique, this is accomplished through the same machinery of 


interaction and team planning. The case of John Jones illustrates this. 


Case of John Jones 

John Jones, four years of age, was enrolled in the nursery school 
for normal children. He adjusted easily to the grcup and played well with 
the children during the first two weeks. However, he became increasingly 
hostile and aggressive as time went on and would hit, scratch, bite and 
kick the children with or without provocation. He had many screaming 
tantrums when frustrated in any way or when he had to conform to some 
routine. His behaviour was such that he could not be contained in the 
nursery school. After many conferences with mother, she was referred to 
the Pre-School Unit for psychiatric exploration, as it was felt both she 
and the child needed more help than could be given to them in the normal 
nursery school setting. The mother accepted the referral. A diagnostic 
study of the child revealed behaviour disturbances caused by poor mother- 
child relationships. John was seen in a few treatment sessions first and 


then placed in a group in the special nursery school. Here again the 
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therapeutic team went to work and Johnny was helped to work through his 
problems both in the treatment session and in the special nursery school 
group. Meanwhile, mother and father worked with the psychiatric social 
worker and were helped to modify their own attitudes and behaviour through 
gaining insight into their involvement in their child's problems. After 
eight months in the special nursery school, Johnny's behaviour had so 
improved that it was felt he could be transferred back to the normal nursery 

school. This was done, and treatment of parents and child continued for 
another year. Periodic communication between the normal nursery school 
teacher and the psychiatric team made it possible for all disciplines 
concerned with Johnny to work out plans that helped him resolve some of 
his problems and function within the bounds of normalcy. 

Our experiences in the past two years make it possible for us to 
evaluate the specific contributions of the nursery school for disturbed 
children and the nursery school for normal children to our treatment 
program. In the nursery school for disturbed children, groups are small - 
five or six children at the most - as the maximum of individual help and 
attention is needed by these children. Emphasis is on helping each child 
work through his own problems in a way that is best for him, with little or 
no emphasis on group needs. Interference with his behaviour is not 
attempted unless it is anxiety provoking to himself. Of course, if he is 
aggressive to other children, they are protected from him. Gradually, he 
is helped to modify his behaviour and move into a relationship with the 
teacher and then, through her, to other children. Limitations are imposed 
or lifted as indicated for the successful solution of his conflicts. The 
combination of individual psychiatric treatment and the opportunity for 
sublimation of the child's instinctive drives through many channels in the 
nursery school has proven successful in shortening treatment in many cases. 

Transfer of the child, when ready, to the setting of a normal 
nursery school, with a shift in emphasis from intensive individual treatment 
to more diluted treatment within the framework of group needs, has brought 


some spectacular changes in some children. This is evident in the case of 
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Mary Smith, cited above. In the normal nursery school, the teacher is aware 
of the disturbed child's needs and problems, but handles him in a way 
which is therapeutic, rather than treatment-centered. He is now a part of 
a group that has needs and rights as such, and he begins to learn the 
rewards and limitations of group living. Gradually, through the teacher's 
constant guidance and help, he becomes socially integrated into the group. 
However, his own special needs are well understood by the teacher and, 
together with the therapeutic team, she works out a plan for helping him 
cope with his problems within the framework of group restrictions. 
Obviously, it is not possible for all child guidance clinics to 
establish nursery schools within their setting, but it is surely possible 
to establish interaction with a nursery school in the community - or 
several nursery schools - as part of the treatment plan for emotionally 
handicapped, or even borderline psychotic, children. A close working 
relationship with the clinic's program can also result ina plan for 
psychiatric consultation services to the nursery school not otherwise 
obtainable. Thus both clinic and nursery school can better serve the 


community in both psychiatric care and preventive psychiatry. 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 





THE FREEDOM TO USE RESEARCH 


Margaret B. McFarland 


Things we like and trust have highly personal meaning for us even 
when we find it hard to explain to ourselves the positiveness of our feel- 
ing. It is easier to understand this in the children's preference than in 
our own. Chris, whose mother is stocky and very proud of his initiative 
and strength as a four-year-old and who also gave him loving nurture as a 
baby and welcomed his vigorous motor development, selected the nursery staff 
member who is stocky and brown haired like his mother as his special teacher, 
went to her when he was troubled, spontaneously gave her a special kind of 
affection, found it was hard to accept the things she did for other 
Children. Benny has recently gone back to drinking milk which he had 
given up at a time when he had to be abruptly weaned from the breast. 

Renny is four now and lives in a Kosher home so he drinks milk only at 

the nursery juice and coffee time. He likes to have a cracker to dip into 
the milk and then sucks the milk off the cracker almost the way babies suck 
milk. He refers to this as "dunking", which he says his father does with 
his coffee. Benny loves to go alone with one of our women staff members at 
coffee time so that he can have her all to himself, then he tends to talk 
warmly of his mother as he enjoys his milk and crackers. Adults, too, 
value experiences that repeat earlier cherished relationships or things 
which fulfill their needs. 

When adults in my neighborhood are going to have guests they 
clean their houses with great energy and are always uncomfortable when 
people arrive unexpectedly and find their houses untidy. No one keeps a 
clean house all of the time, yet their personal confidence is enhanced 
when their houses are clean. I understand this in my neighborhood because 
I feel this too. In my house is a play room where the children have come 


for the research interviews I am doing. They use the clay there, finger- 
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paint, water color, sometimes they whittle, and water is always permissible. 
The children have been coming to this room since they were preschool 
youngsters and often refer to it with warm appreciation - "This is an old 
room if you spill you can just wipe it up and it doesn't matter". Sometimes 
they inquire anxiously if other people are going to come in or what I am 
writing down. Being clean and orderly seems to make people in this 
neighborhood feel more lovable and more confident of their personal worth 
and status. Babies in this neighborhood are expected to achieve their 
toilet training sometime in the second year and are usually shamed and 
spanked for wetting and soiling themselves after they have begun to walk. 
They are praised and rewarded for success in control, and later when they 
go to school they get good grades for clean neat papers. In this neigh- 
borhood many people feel that high organization in matters of public 
interest such as education and local government keeps things tidy; they 
like to feel that there is a firm control. 

It is natural that our experience should influence our values 
and the judgements we make, even in our professional lives. Each of us 
has come to work with children as a logical result of our own personality 
development. The clearer our insight is about this the freer we can be in 
our perceptions, and in our judgements. It seems to me that in the matter 
of our understanding and application of research findings it is possible 
to be so bound by one's own needs or one's own pattern of reactions that 
a very narrow range of research findings can be accepted or used. 

Child development is based upon knowledge derived from many 
scientific fields. As a defined area of scientific study it is still quite 
new and much needs to be learned. All of us who work with children depend 
very heavily upon intuitive understanding and do not stop to evaluate, 
in the light of available research findings, our responses to the children. 
For centuries before child development was thought of as a science people 
behaved as though they understood what has quite recently been proven to 
be true. The Bible is full of insight about behavior and understanding 


of motivations. It seems to me that all good relationships between adults 
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and children will always be based upon such intuition and genuine spontan- 


(1) 


eous feeling. Theresa Benedek has pointed out how deep the response of 
a mother to the needs of her newborn infant are in the mother's own nature, 
supported by the cycles of her endocrine secretions. The mother-newborn 
relationship fulfills needs in both mother and child and induces development 
in both. I feel that this is also true of the relationships between 
nursery teachers and children. Nursery teaching grows out of the teacher's 
own childhood experience; her capacity for empathy with the needs of 
children is rooted in her own early relationships with adults. Our work 
with children reflects our childhood contacts with adults whom we learned 
to love and to wish to be like, and sometimes our own unfulfilled needs, 
disappointments, resistances, hostilities. 

If this is true then how can we use the findings of research? 
One problem in interpreting child development research findings is that 
they have personal meaning for us. It is easy to accept the truth of 
findings that enhance our personal equilibrium and make us feel comfortable, 
but it is harder to trust other findings that do not fit well with our 
private needs or patterns of adjustment. Often a great deal of effort and 
some discomfort is involved in learning to use new research findings. The 
people who do the research are important to us and sometimes we so attach 
our loyalty to these people that we are not free to add new understandings 
from the work of others but rather resist the research of others as though 
we felt child development were a competetive field in which the achievement 
of one worker were at the expense of others. This could, of course, be 
true, but it is also true that in order to understand the way a child 
develops one must draw upon many sources of knowledge. Child development 
needs chemists as well as psychologists. For example professional people 
have concerned themselves a great deal with maternal rejection, interpreting 


evidence of early ungratified oral need in a child's development as a 


result of a rejecting attitude on the part of the mother. According to 
(5) 
Mirsky's hypothesis there are differences among newborns in gastric 


secretions; some differing from the average as hyper-secreters others as 
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hypo-secreters. In the case of hyper-secreters it is very difficult to 
satisfy the demand of their organisms for food so that they experience the 
pleasure of fulfillment of their needs, or so that their mothers have the 
pleasure of feeling adequate in meeting their babies' needs. Such babies 
make excessive demands upon their mothers! resources for giving. Each of 
us knows the negative feelings aroused in relationships that continually 
make us feel inadequate. Few of us are equipped to fully understand all 
that is known about blood chemistry, but from such studies we can gain 
insight by which to broaden our empathy with mothers and deepen our under- 
standing of children. 

Ruth considers her second grade teacher a good mother person, 
loving and giving, supporting Ruth's struggle to be "a good girl" with what 
seem reasonable discipline from a seven-year-old point of view, but permiss- 
ive in many situations, too. Ruth has learned easily and efficiently, but 
before the end of the year has begun to be anxious about being promoted to 
the third grade. Ruth has created a fantasy of not passing so that she will 
be able to stay with her loved teacher. Many of us can remember feeling 
identified with one teacher and learning easily from him but finding the 
learning process more difficult with a teacher toward whom we were more 
resistant. This also occurs in our use of research. 

It seems to me that the attitudes of professional workers toward 
Gesell (3) | and his studies exemplifies this most clearly. Gesell is a 
person of order and persistent pursuit of details. He is a man of self 
discipline. People who themselves appreciate order and self discipline have 
found his work particularly meaningful, but others have been so resistant 
that they have scarcely been able to search for truth in his work at all. 
This was also the case with the work of Freud. It seems to me that through 
his contribution to the understanding to the dynamics of personality 
development Erickson(2) has done service that exceeds the new concepts that 
he has brought to our learning. His writing reflects a warm and apprecia- 
tive feeling for people, a trust in their capacities for growth. Many 


people who previously rejected the concept that the "oral period" made a 
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permanent contribution to personality development have begun to think In 
terms of the contribution of the period of infancy to personality devel- 
opment since the publication of the White House Conference Report (6), 
Erickson's (2) concept of “basic trust" as growing out of the fulfillment 
of a baby's “oral needs" has induced an attitude through which many 

people have learned truth which previously they could not learn because of 
their personal resistance. Sometimes such an aura of distinction may 
surround a particular worker that we feel the findings of his work must 
have greater value than that of others. To differ may seem an admission 
of not belonging to the society of the informed. 

Understanding the significance of our personal attitudes tends to 
make us more objective in our evaluations. Such recognition makes us more 
flexible in our learning and is helpful in avoiding the rejection of know- 
ledge that otherwise might be available to us. 

The letters that have followed Milton Senn's (article in the 
Woman's Home Companion have suggested that the writers felt that they must 
accept either Senn's point of view or Gesell's, on an all or none basis. I1 
do not know whether the Woman's Home Companion has selected the letters they 
have printed, but most of the letters that have appeared have tended to 
express approval of Senn's point of view. Some writers expressed relief at 
having the support of an authority in freeing themselves of the age level 
point of view attributed to Gesell and his associates. Ten years ago many 
people interested in child development had identified themselves with Gesell 
and his point of view, and they sometimes used their loyalty to Gesell as 
a means of denying the value of new understanding coming from research 
coroborating the clinical insights of Freud. 

I have known Gesell as a person and feel a friendly loyalty toward 
him. However, as a person whose professional work is concerned with the 
development of children, I wish to retain the basic truths that have come 
of Gesell's research, and to be free to discard that which other research 
may subsequently prove to be false. Each of us works as though we believed 


that human development is an orderly predictable process so complex that we 
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do not yet know many of the laws that govern its orderliness. This convic- 
tion has been supported by the careful detailed studies of Gesell and his 
associates, (3) For example the work of na tvereca! en the development of 
prehension has confined the consistency of the order by which man's control 
of his arm and hand emerge in his infancy. Only a person of great patience 
and willingness to attend to detail could do the type of research by which 
this order was identified. In research of that type the particular. children 
who make up the sampling is less important that it would be if one were 
trying to predict the time at which certain aspects of the pattern may be 
expected to appear in the development of children. Generalizing about the 
time at which specific behavior tends to appear proposes very difficult 
problems of sampling. We are justified in applying the findings of research 
concerning age level only to the child population represented by the 
sampling of the study. 

Milton Senn and his associates are among those who, by very 
careful observation of child behavior, are studying the concepts of child 
development that have been worked out through psychoanalytic studes of 
adults. Their work offers unique insights that have direct bearing upon 
work with children and parents. If we find it necessary to attach our 
loyalties to one group and reject another we are bound to limit our own 
professional horizons. As new research brings new insight, old truths 
attain increased significance and need not be discarded in order to use 
the new, although sometimes what we have considered to be truth may 
subsequently be proven to be only a partial truth and not a truth at all. 

Those who work with children have the responsibility of the 
application of child development research. Nursery school teachers are 
among those who give child development research its social significance. 

In order to use our research heritage it is important that we should strive 
for flexible boundaries in our learning. In their deepest practical mean- 
ing for us research findings enhance our capacities for empathy with a 
child's experience, and therefore increase the appropriateness of our 


responses to his needs. 
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WHAT CAN NURSERY SCHOOLS DO? 
Dr. Eric Denhoff 
Presented at the Biennial Conference, 


National Association for Nursery Education, 
Boston, October, 1955. 


Every pediatrician knows what nursery schools can do for the 
normal child. The nursery school is the gateway to the child's world 
of tomorrow, and the nursery school teacher the "Peter Pan" that guides 
the child through winged flight to the wonders of "Never-Never land." 

As a pediatrician interested in both normal and handicapped 
children, I have long felt that the nursery school philosophy holds a 
source of untapped energy that should be utilized also to help the hand- 
icapped child in his adjustment to life. 

The normal nursery school philosophy was adopted and has been 
in use during the past eight years at the Meeting Street School in 
Providence, Rhode Island, a pre-school cerebral palsy centre. 

It is hoped that a brief description of the philosophy employed 
in running a pre-school centre for handicapped children might stimulate 
interest for nursery school teachers in the problems of the handicapped 
child. However, a greater hope is that all nursery school teachers will 
recognize the need to encourage more children with mildly handicapped vision, 
hearing, speech or behavior disturbance to join with their normal children 


in group participation. 


The Meeting Street School 

The Meeting Street School for cerebral palsied children was 
established 8 years ago with the philosophy that normal and cerebral 
palsied children have the same basic needs. All children have a need for 
feeling wanted, to be a desired member of a group, to have a sense of 
achievement and feel the satisfaction of recognition of one's accomplish- 
ments. 

The staff of the school necessarily included physical, occupa- 


tional and speech therapists in addition to the nursery school teachers, 
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medical and psychologic guidance was an integral part of the program. From 
the beginning, the Meeting Street School differed in its techniques from 
other specialized pre-school school centres by incorporating all of the 
specialized modalities into the daily program as much as possible. It 
became possible and advantageous for therapists and nursery school teachers 
to work as a team, even to interchanging functional positions as the 
occasion arose. For instance, the school teacher was taught how to guide 
parents in physical therapy, and the physical therapist how to give speech 
techniques in conjunction with specific physical therapeutic measures. 

Experience in this pre-school treatment-training centre for brain 
damaged infants and children kept constantly emphasizing that parents of 
these children needed more help in understanding their child's deviant 
behavior. Similarly, these children require more experience in normal 
play with normal children. 

Although many of the children referred require highly specialized 
treatment procedures, because of physical handicap, it was learned that 
these could be done best within the framework of free play. Regardless of 
the handicap, whether it was a crippled arm, a speech defect, a retardation 
of development, hearing loss, or other handicap, it was the child's behavior 
that needed help first. It became apparent that in crippled children as 
well as in normal children, adjustment problems of childhood were on the 
increase. 

Time demonstrated that the specialized nursery school which 
emphasized merely correction of the physicai handicap alone was inadequate 
as the normal nursery school which merely supervised play. 

Neither program can succeed unless recognition and treatment of 
the behavioral aspects of the problem and what that problem means to 
parents is incorporated into the school regime. Likewise, it was found 
that the brighter the child, the more feelings he had about his handicap, 
and the way people feel about it. Most important, it was recognized that 
sometimes a Child's behavior was a reflection of the way he thought his 


parents felt about him. 
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Requirements for Successful Program for Cerebral Palsied Children 


Medical Diagnosis. The requirements here is to make a proper 
diagnosis and to differentiate wherever possible between organic and 
functional disturbances before a treatment-training program is started for 
the child. This is important because the treatment may be entirely diff- 
erent if the child's behavior is the result of brain damage than if it 
reflects frustrations from inability to deal with a stifling, over-protecting 
environment. Recognition of the medical nature of the problem through 
diagnostic tests means that therapy can be geared to the physical aspects 
of the problem, either through drugs, physiotherapy, occupational therapy, 
or special educational techniques. On the other hand, recognition that 
the disturbance is primarily psychogenic in origin, will mean focusing on 
the environmental factors, even though there is a physical handicap that 
needs correction. It should be stated that many children with cerebral 
palsy have a combination of both organic and environmental problems. The 
psychological problem often distorts and worsens the underlying organic 
picture. That is why in these cases a two-pronged approach is necessary. 

Some practitioners may feel that a meticulous diagnostic approach 
is unnecessarily expensive and needless. However, there is safficient 
evidence to indicate that in many cases a differential diagnosis may be 
impossible without utilizing all the available diagnostic tools. In 
addition, it has not been unusual to discover by detailed diagnostic work- 
up certain conditions that may be corrected such as hypothyroidisa, 
hypoglycemia or subdural hematoma. 

Psychological Evaluation. The requirement here is to determine 
the current and possibly future potential of the child and to assess 
developmental deviations either accelerated or delayed. In addition, the 
evaluation of motivation, particularly in terms of responsiveness to the 
adult can be assessed. 

Psychological assessment within the nursery group over a period 


of months is of significant value, since there is a high correlation 
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between early psychological test predictions and later life adjustment of 
the child. 

Psychological evaluation can be geared to discover "pressure 
points” on the child, so that by their recognition, the nursery school 
teacher can be alerted to the proper safety valve precautions needed. 

Another reason for this evaluation is to determine those youngsters 
who can benefit from a long-range high-powered all-out program from those 
who because of emotiona, behavioral or intellectual limitations cannot be 
pushed. It is an inexcusable mistake to offer a child a program he has no 
chance of completing with some success. 

Personality of the Family Unit. The average parents can handle 
their child well, although they may need help and guidance on occasion. The 

family of a handicapped child may be unduly sensitive or anxious about 
their child. The nursery school teacher must recognize that these parents 
are eager for suggestions or advice, and will usually follow any reasonable 
direction that ultimately will be of benefit to their child. Parents may 
lose their initial confidence in the school if they receive no information, 
mis-information or conflicting information about their child's progress. 
Parents need to be talked to right from the start, and the nursery school 
media is ideal to initiate relationships of confidence. The information 
that the dictor has given to the nursery school should be discussed quite 
frankly. Realistic appraisal is the purpose of the nursery school, and 

this is what the nursery school can do best. It may be quite different in 
some cases to be frank, since experience has shown that there are some 
parents who have their own personality problems, and are unwilling to accept 
realistic discussion about their child. These same parents may adversely 
influence the nursery program if efforts are not made to win their co-opera- 
tion from the start. 


Teamwork. The nursery school teacher is a member of a team. The 





team is comprised of the child and his parent, and the various professional 
workers involved in helping the child. As emphasized, behavior is often the 


major reason that even a cerebral palsied child is sent to nursery school. 
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Therefore, it is sometimes necessary to defer important medical decisions 
until one can gain full benefit of the team's estimate of the child in 
action. The doctor, usually the most dynamic member of the team, can learn 
to subdue his enthusiasm for snap diagnosis if he knows he can make a 
better diagnosis after he receives the school assessment. The parents can 
recognize also that decisions about future progress are being made on team 
estimates rather than individual opinions. 
DISCUSSION 

The nursery school is the logical place to work out developmental 
problems. Developmental problems exist in children considered to be normal. 

The nursery school teacher who feels no interest in the problems 
of the handicapped child may not be facing reality. It is a documented 
medical fact that for each obviously handicapped child in a community, 
there are many other children with minor disabilities that go unrecognized, 
These children make up a fair portion of the nursery school population 
since many parents, unable to cope with the child's behavior, use the 
nursery school as a haven of refuge. Some of these children with minor 
vision, speech, hearing co-ordination or behavior disorders may suffer from 
mild brain damage or cerebral palsy, while others with atypical behavior 
will have potentially serious psychiatric disturbances. These children are 
on the increase and will continue to be as we continue to salvage more 
children from once deadly diseases and as family life becomes more and more 
complicated. One major objection to the acceptance of handicapped children 
in the normal nursery school is low intellectual function of the child. It 
is true that the child with severe to moderate amentia does not adjust well 
to normal group situations. However, the mildly brain damaged child is of 
average intellect. Usually he was born a normal child, who through illness 
or accident to the brain has distortion of the normal growth and develop- 
mental patterns. 

With proper medical treatment, this child may regain much of his 
original capacity for normality previding one can prevent the secondary 
emotional disturbances which are an almost constant companion of these 


children. 








The good school, like the good hospital offers not only service, 
but also involves itself in active research and demonstration of new and 
improved techniques. The highest level of education and service is 
carried out in an atmosphere of "blazing new pathways" for better techniques. 
One way to do this is to establish a program of total child development for 
all children within the framework of the normal nursery school. The nursery 

school for normal children can constructively include children with 
developmental disorders which have a good prognosis. The requirements for 
such a nursery school program as outlined here are not difficult to 


achieve. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 





Polly McVickar 


Race Awareness in Young Children 
by 
Mary Ellen Goodman 
(Reviewed by Elizabeth L. Woods) 


This book is an account of a study of race awareness in 103 
children, all approximately four years old, and each attending one of 
three nursery schools in an area two miles long and from one half to 
three quarters of a mile wide, housing 160,000 persons of mixed racial 
origins. The area is in an old section of a city "in the northeastern 
part of the United States". Rotting tenements by railroad tracks, old 
mansions, and new housing projects are jumbled together. 


People representing extremes of cultural background, from 
professional men and women to day laborers and "floaters (unattached 
males living in flop-houses)" populate this area. 


Of the 103 four year olds in the study, 57 are negroes. The 
remaining 46 come from white families, with ancestors from Ireland, 
Syria, Poland, Russia, England, Canada and Latvia. How are these four 
year olds being answered when they ask, "What am 1?" How can we help 
prepare them for the world we live in? How can parents and teachers 
build understandings which will ameliorate and one day wipe out racial 
tensions? 


This study of Dr. Goodman's was made possible by grants, 
first from the American Association of University Women, and later from 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation (formerly Viking Fund) of New York. The 
research was planned by the author and carried out with the assistance 
of two able graduate students in psychology and by many other interested 
professional people. 


The book contains excellent descriptions of the research 
techniques and materials used. The techniques included observation 
(non-participating and participating on the part of children), testing, 
access to school records, visits with parents, at school and at home, 
where "{nterviews tended to run to two or three hours, and not infre- 
quently we were bid goodbye only after being served refreshments and 
urged to call again". 


Two days each week for eight months these children were under 
observation, during which time each one "visited" four times in the 
special room provided for "play" with four different sets of materials 
used in the research to identify each child's awareness of racial 
differences - especially his own - and his feelings about them. 


The accounts of the reactions of the various children are 
revealing and poignant. Their comprehension of race differences are 
analyzed and classified under three headings: low awareness (15% negroes; 
15% whites); medium awareness (15% negroes; 61% whites); high awareness 
(O% negroes; 2% whites). 


Responses of the children range from a matter-of-fact (and 
correct) reply to a request to "tell which doll or picture (white and 
"brown" being presented) looks most like you and your parents" to 
negro Barbara's intense and exasperated "Don't ask too many questions! 
I can't stand it." 
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Our most race conscious (and unhappy about it) children are, of 
course our negro children. They are in need of frank, truthful and 
simple answers to their questions. "What is colored?" "Why are they 
black?" "What am 1?" 


In the last chapter, American for Everybody, the author writes 
priceless suggestions for parents and teachers, all of whom must deal with 
questions of race and especially with color. We are urged never to dodge 
children's quiries or postpone answering them "till a better time." 


Dr. Goodman would have us work toward getting the word "black" 
in connection with people discarded, substituting "brown" for this 
completely inaccurate term so generally used. (She abhors, as does this 
reviewer, the reading of Little Black Sambo to children). There are a 
number of other suggestions for teachers and for parents in this chapter. 
Indeed the entire book is full of minted wisdom and insights which cannot 
fail to make us better observers and understanders of children. 


This book is not to be missed. Every teacher and every parent 
should read it so as to be better prepared and able to guide children, 
of whatever race and age. 


%¢ % * 


A new pamphlet, Music for Children's Living, comes from the Association for 
Childhood Education International. This is an important addition to the 
current material about music for children. "Music is not an isolated 
thing; it is part of a life-process; it is separate neither from the 
child's consciousness nor from any aspect of his everyday living." Music 
begins with the children's own music making, and this is significant at 
every age level. An excellent section covers music in early childhood, and 
then goes on to discuss music at the older ages, conveying the ways in 
which music grows. A section on music with the family is especially 
valuable, describing how "music emerges from simple settings." 


Music for Children's Living. Bulletin 96. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1300 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Price: 75 cents 


"I like the wind. 

The wind hugs me. 

The wind blows over my hair. 

The wind goes everywhere." 

This is a poem fresh from a three year old, as it was recorded and 
included in the discussion at the Science Seminars, held during the NANE 
Conference last October. Highlights of these Seminars have been recorded 
and the eight mimeographed pages contain many helps and suggestions for 
good nature experiences with nursery school children. 


There were two sections. First, the discussions with Mrs. Marguerita 
Rudolph, author of Living and Learning in Nursery School, and second those 
with Mr. Ellis Spear, teacher of Science at Harvard, Leslie College, and 
the Eliot-Person School, Tufts College. 


Mrs. Rudolph showed many ways in which children may learn at first hand. 
She described an experience in making "soup" in which the children brought 
to school all kinds of vegetables. The experience included tasting, 
cutting to see what was inside, smelling, feeling and finally eating the 
soup. She suggested that making chocolate pudding "from scratch" is a 
real experience when you discover that cornstarch "queaks",. 
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Mr. Spear stated a basic approach when he said, "teaching science is an 
answer to the needs of individual children rather than the result of what 
some teacher thinks should be taught." He showed how experiences with a 
pulley, magnets, lenses and prisms might be carried out. The use of a 
tuning fork was interesting in showing vibrations which could be seen and 
felt. Touching the fine point of a paper drinking cup to a spinning 
phonograph record is a simple way of demonstrating the way sound is 
reproduced. 


With this material are many diagrams and suggestions especially good for 
the older nursery school child, ready to explore further. 


Science for Young Children. Highlights of the Science Seminars, NANE 
Conference. Write to: Mrs. Yvonne Knight, 5) Reed Avenue, Trenton 10, 
New Jersey. Price: 10 cents. Also available is a Science Center 
Bibliography. This also is priced at 10 cents. 


A revised edition of the Cooperative Nursery School Handbook has just been 
issued by the Long Beach Counc!! of Coepereties Nursery Schools. The 
material has been expanded and clarified. It contains helpful and practi- 
cal suggestions along with a sound, consistent philosophy and should have 
a place in every cooperative school library. Especially valuable for its 
presentation of community relationships. 


Cooperative Nursery School Handbook. 1955. Write to: Mrs. C.H. Blevins, 
231 San Marco Drive, Long Beach, California. Price: $1.50 
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"LET'S TALK LEGISLATION" 





Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 





Scope of the special school milk program has been broadened by Congress- 
ional approval of HR 8320. Benefits are extended to nonprofit nursery 
schools, child care centers, settlement houses, summer camps and similar 
nonprofit institutions. Program is extended to June 30, 1958, with a 
ten million immediate increase over last year's appropriation of $50; 
$75 million for each of the next two fiscal years. 


% % at i 


The Senate has approved an additional $55,000 for further work by the 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Special 
problems up for consideration: treatment services; juvenile courts; 
youthful offenders; narcotics addiction among minors. 


se “ 3 
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HR 9720, the appropriation bill approved by the House of Representatives, 
would add $i million in grants to states for child health and welfare, 
half to be allocated for problem of mentally retarded children; part of 
balance on health services for school-age children. 


6 3 3% 36 
oh ae ae % 


$2 million of the $3 million increase in appropriation for the U. S. 
Office of Education would be used for research projects; increase in the 
activities of the office would not be as great as might seem indicated 
by the total. 

% 4¢ + 
A special U. S. Children's Bureau grant to the Michigan Crippled Children 
Commission now makes it possible to treat out of state children with 
congenital or accidental amputation where adequate state or local treat- 
ment is not available, children may come to the Mary Free Bed Children's 
Hospital and Orthopedic Center, Grand Rapids. Open to children from 
birth to 21 years of age, the outstanding program carried on at this 
center places special emphasis on preschool children. 


Mm 34 2, 34. 
” 7 


Public employment offices have initiated a program aimed at interesting 
retired officers and other former armed forces personnel in applying for 
teaching positions in secondary schools. Plan was sparked by Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Office of Education, National Education 
Association, and others. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 





Miss Dorothea Jackson, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Seattle, and 
formerly vice-president representing nursery education for A.C.E.I. has 
prepared the following digest on the kindergarten situation in the state 

of Washington, as it has been affected by the withdrawal of state funds 

by the legislature in 1953. Miss Jackson writes: "The 1952-53 school year 
is the last year for which there was State support of kindergartens. 
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There were 1)3 school districts operating kindergartens at that time. 
(Washington legislation for kindergartens was permissive.) In the 
following two years this number dropped to 66. In 1955-56, only 58 
school districts out of 507 operating school districts are providing 
kindergartens for their children through local tax levies. October 1 
kindergarten enrollment dropped from 0,356 in the 1952-53 school year 
to 23,299 in the 1955-56 school year.#*# At the same time, the October 1 
enrollment in all grades in all districts increased from 450,115 in 

the 1952-53 school year to 515,771 in the current fiscal year.#+ In 
recent elections, six districts, including Seattle and Tacoma, voted 
special levies to provide kindergartens; in three other districts, the 
same propositions failed.#++ Seattle Council of Parents and Teachers 
is asking the state P.T.A. to sponsor an initiative referendum in the 
hope that the people of the state will elect to provide state support 
for kindergartens as a part of the regular total school program." 


* % % 3 


We've just about dug through several mountains of material accummulated 
during our two month's absence from the office but -- sad to relate -- 

have found only one reply to the request for more ideas on better ways 

of working together legislatively. Josephine Burgess, President of 
Southern California Association for Nursery Education has these suggestions: 


Community Welfare Councils, where they exist, can become instruments 
for the education of the community on standards for preschool 
education. 


Meetings with other organizations, (Delta Kappa Gamma, A.C.E.I., 
A.A.U.W., P.T.A., civic organizations, are among those mentioned) 
serves as an exchange of interests and ideas on legislation 
pertaining to children. 


Legislative digests in professional magazines are helpful -- 
legislative chairmen might obtain more detailed information and 
pass this along to membership. 
* % % % 
By the time the Fall Issue is due, most communities and states will be in 
the midst of, or anticipating the 1956-57 sessions of their legislatures. 
Many of the bills which will be proposed, and possibly enacted, will 
vitally affect dhilren - perhaps even your children! Now is the time to 
become interested in what is happening in your community or state, to lay 
the groundwork for future action -=- and to share your ideas with others who 
believe that law-making is everybody's business. 
+ 4 % %¢ 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST: 

Education of children of agricultural migrants - a packet available by 

writing to Paul E. Blackwood, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Social Welfare in the U.S. - 1935 198 - write to Ida C. Merriam, Div. of 
esearch and Statistics, Socia ecurity Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Here is Your Government - State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana 








The A BC of Legislation - Friends Committee on Legislation, 1830 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. single copies 15¢ 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 








ARIZONA: Imogene Myrland, State Correspondent 
34.3-South Fourth Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


Naomi Farrell, formerly with Tucson Community School, has 
recently returned to the Boston area again. 


Mrs. Mary Wagner Frobisher and Mrs. Imogene Myrland are members 
of a new Child care Committee formed by the Tucson Community Council to 
prepare legislation for the licensing of Child Care Centers and Nursery 
Schools in Arizona. 


+ Te % % 


CALIFORNIA: Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2, California 


The hth Governor's Conference on Children and Youth was held in 
Sacramento April and 5. The goal of the conference was to "develop both 
a master plan for improving services to children and youth in California 
and specific ways of carrying it out." 


A highiy cooperative Institute was held on the University of 
California Campus at Berkeley, April 7, 1956. It was sponsored by the 
East Bay Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, Association for Nursery 
Education for Northern California, Department of Home Economics, Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of California, and Child Care Centers. The 
institute had as its general theme, "Working with People". 


The Association for Nursery Education of Southern California and 
the Education Extension Department of U.C.L.A. held a conference on 
May 11, 12 and 13 at the Presbyterian Conference Grounds in Pacific 
Palisades. The conference theme was "United for Young Children". Speakers 
were Dr, Hazel Gabbard, Dept. of Health, Welfare and Education, Washington, 
De Ce, irs Helene Boughton, United Nations, Los Angeles and Dr. Catherine 
Landreth, institute of Child Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, 
a ornia. 


At this time the newly formed California State Association for 
Nursery Education, of which Dr. Elizabeth Woods is President, held its 
first annual meeting as a unified organization. 


A conference, "The Family Goes to Nursery School", sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools and the Education 
Extension Department of the University of California was held on March 2) 
at U.C.L.A. The morning panelists were teachers or parent graduates of 
cooperative nursery schools. The afternoon forum presented community 


leaders from various fields. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, guest speaker, 
discussed "Recent Co-op Developments in the U.S.A." 


The spring convention of the California Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools was held in Long Beach on April 20, 21 and 22. The theme 
of the conference was “The Future of the Cooperative Nursery School", 


Speakers were Dr. Irving Ahlquist, Ann os and Polly McVickar. The 
following served as scussion leaders and resource people for the six 
workshop meetings: Astrid Archer, Joy Axtell, Rosalie Blau, Duane George, 
Jack Matlock, Polly McVickar, B. J. Witter Molly Morgenroth, Jocelyn 
Palmer, Em! ly Phelan, Hazel Radford and Flora Thurston. 
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A nursery school institute, sponsored by the John Tracy Clinic 
and the Office of Consulting Service, Association for Nursery Education, 
Southern California was held on Saturday, April 18, at the John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, California. "Nursery School Teachers Observe 
National Hearing Week" was the theme of this conference. "What a Hearing 
Loss Means", "How to Talk to a Deaf Child", "What a Deaf or Hard of 
Hearing Child Will Need in a Hearing Nursery School",and "Working with 
Parents" were topics of interest. Staff members of the John Tracy Clinic 
serving as speakers and panel discussants were: Marguerite Stoner, 
Director of Teacher Training, Mrs. Alathena J. Smith, Psychologist, 


Mrs. L Thompson, Tutor of the Deaf, and Mrs. Betty Inman, Mrs. Barbara 
Thite and Urs, Alice Marsters, nursery school teachers. 


The Office of Consulting Service, Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, Southern California, has moved to its new offices in the California 
Teachers Association Building at 1125 West Sixth. To date there are 
approximately one hundred subscribing members representing a variety of 
programs in Southern California including private nursery schools, coop- 
erative nursery schools, teacher-training institutions, day nurseries, 
child care centers, church and synagogue schools, television programs, 
parents and teachers. 





There has been an increasing demand for workshops throughout the 
area and our monthly bulleting has received wide recognition. Four new 
members have jointed the Advisory Committee of the Consulting Service: 

Mr, Milton Babitz, Consultant in Parent Education, State Department of 
Education; Mr. Pierre Claeyssens, Architects Mrs. Frances Presley, Consul- 
tant, Child Care Centers, et Department of Education; Miss 5 f 


ss Selma Zorin 
Supervisor of Children's Institutions, State Department of Social Welfare. 


Harriet L. Berger, Director of Stockton Child Care Centers, has 
resigned as ate Correspondent. She is "heading for Yale via Vassar and 
a month in Wisconsin this summer", 





+ + + % 


COLORADO: Sadie Morrison, State Correspondent 
Neighborhood House Child Care Center 
1265 Mariposa 
Denver h, Colorado 


Dr. Josephine S. Palmer, Assoc. Prof. of New Paltz State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York, was the speaker at two meetings which were 
held in February. "What Constitutes a Good Nursery School," was the topic 
of her talk before the Denver Area Child Care Association. She served as 
both speaker and discussion leader at a two-day institute on parent educa- 
tion for Colorado preschool teachers which was sponsored by the Homemaking 
Division of the State Board for Vocational Education. 


Colorado Woman's College reports increased interest in the areas 
of Child Development and Nursery School Education. Mrs. Katherine G,. 
Randolph, graduate of Vassar, and Mrs. Ludmiller Glasscock, alumna of Yale 
ese Institute, are co-directors of the nursery school. 





The Day Care Committee under the Family and Child Welfare 
Division of the Denver Area Welfare Council is making a study of nursery 
staff qualifications and salaries. Mrs. E. O. Starbuck is chairman. 


+ * + * 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Ellen Oppenheim, State Correspondent 


an 1401 33rd Street, N. W. 
POTOMAC AREA? Washington 7, D. C. 


The National Child Research Centre, Doris Hawkins, Director, 
cooperated in an interesting experiment this year. ollowing a bill 
offered in Congress requiring safety devices inside air tight enclosures, 
such as refrigerators, the Bureau of Standards wanted to determine the 
amount of pressure which could be exerted by small children in operating 
such a device. In an enclosure gaily decorated like a Christmas package, 
nursery school children were used for this experiment. The top was open 
for observation. Most of the subjects considered it a game and the few 
who objected were speedily freed from the box. 


The Potomac Association of Cooperative Teachers is planning its 
spring workshop with Marguerita Rudolph as the speaker. Elections will be 
held for new officers. 


% + % % 


DELAWARE: Joan Lundy, State Correspondent 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


In January and February 1956, the State of Delaware Unified 
Legislative Committee for Education Sub-Committee on Early Childhood 
Education conducted a series of workshops for staff members of day-care 
and pre-school centers. The four workshops provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for teachers of Pre-school children to participate and discuss 
problems in the areas of legislation, parent education, child development, 
program planning and creative activities. 


Dr. Miriam Lowenberg, Head of the Department of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, College of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State University, was guest 
speaker at a public parent meeting for parents of pre-school children held 
on March 22, at the University of Delaware, Her topic was "Current Trends 
in Feeding Children." 


There has been a complete change of staff in the Child Develop- 
ment and Family Life area of the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Delaware. Mary Ellen Durrett and June Patterson, former staff members, 
are now at Florida State University and Yale University, respectively. 

New staff members are Frances L. Jordan, assistant professor of Child 
Development and Family e, formerly of the University of Alabama, and 


Joan Lundy, Instructor of Child Development and formerly a graduate student 
at egon State College. 


The Brookside Park Cooperative Preschool Association, a new 
organization for all interested persons in the community, has launched an 
ambitious parent education program. Featured as guest speakers are 
psychiatrists, child psychologists and child education specialists from 
the University of Delaware faculty. Members of the association have 
organized study groups which meet monthly to discuss topics of general 
interest. A recent "stag night", a discussion group meeting for fathers, 
was so successful that it is being planned as an annual affair. 


+ + & 
FLORIDA: Janet M. McCracken, State Correspondent 
College of Education 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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In January Dr. Hazel Gabbard spent ten days in Florida as 
consultant in a series of regional meetings for those interested in 
children under six. Meetings were held in Miami, St. Petersburg, Orlando, 
Pensacola, Panama City, Jacksonville. The focus of each meeting was on 
"What Makes A Good Program for Children Under Six." 


The Florida group of the Southern Association for Children Under 
Six will hold a conference on May 12 at the University of Florida in 
Gainesville, Florida. Dr. Emma Sheehy will be the guest speaker. The 
purpose of the meeting is to plan next steps in Florida in opening channels 
of communication as to the efforts being made to improve conditions in the 
group care of children under six. The question will be raised as to 
whether or not a state-wide branch of the Southern Association for Children 
Under Six should be formed. Dr. Alma Williams, Florida's representative 
to the Southern Association, and D Sarah Lou Hammond, Vice-President of 


r 
the Southern Association, will participate in the meeting. 


+ + + * 


HAWAII: Carolyn Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 1h, T. He 


Hawaii is known as the "crossroads of the Pacific" and frequently 
its residents have opportunities to meet interesting people who stop over 
in the Islands on their way to and from the mainland or Asia or who come 
here for a vacation. Such was the case on March 28th when Dr. Katherine 
Whiteside Taylor, supervisor of Parent Education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
came to Hawai to visit her son on leave from the Marshall Islands. 


Dr. Taylor lectured to interested Islanders on the subject, 
What Women Really Want. The meeting was held in the Central Court of the 
onolulu Academy of Arts and was sponsored by: 
The Hawaii Branch of the Association for Childhood Education 
Hawaii Child Care Association 


Kindergarten and Children's Aid Association 
University Preschool P.T.A. 


The Kindergarten and Children's Aid Association recently opened 
its seventh center, Wai-Kahala Preschool, in the new Waialae-Kahala 
residential district of Honolulu. 


The new building has many interesting features among which are 
sliding doors in each room making it possible to extend activity space to 
lanais (porches) adjoining the playground. Sliding doors between groups 
also makes practical use of space for parent and staff meetings and for 
social events. 


The walls of each room are painted in an off-white shade with 
just a suggestion of green and with touches of coral here and there on 
bulletin board frames. Low sinks with yellow micarta work surfaces have 
been built into each room while the floors are a marbleized gray tile. 


Word has just been received from Mrs. Vivian Castro, Director of 
the Bureau of Sight Conservation and Work with the Blind, that through a 
grant from the Castle Foundation, a summer program for Preschool blind 
children will again be made possible. The focus this year will be on 
parent education and it is hoped that the services of Miss Harriet Totman 
from Cleveland, Ohio can be secured. 
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Last summer for the first time a very successful eight-week 
program was started with three groups of children with a total of 36 
enrolled. In accord with the philosophy of educating blind children with 
sighted children, 11 sighted children were included for enrollment. The 
sighted children selected were brothers and sisters of the blind children 
with the aim of helping with better adjustments to blindness within family 
groups. 


Three experienced kindergarten teachers were in charge of each 
group with University of Hawaii Preschool-Primary majors who had just 
completed student or intern teaching serving as assistants. 


It is anticipated that a similar program will be conducted this 
summer although specific details involving children and parents will be 
announced later. 


os % + *% 


INDIANA: Isabelle Diebl, State Correspondent 
School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Within the last year, weddings have been "the order of the day" 
for the nursery school staff at Purdue University. 


Kathr McDougall became the bride of Donald Vogelsang on 
August 27, e ay s reamined on the staff and Don is doing graduate 
work in Agricultural Economics. They reside in West Lafayette. 


Bess-Gene Gillespie married John Holt on August 18, 1955. 
Bess-Gene Ts finishing her Master's degree in Child Development and has 
remained as part-time member of the staff. Jack is working on his doctorate 
in bacteriology. They reside in West Lafayette. 


Carol Krings was married to Frank Souza in November, 1955. 
They are 1Iving a Columbus, Indiana where Frank is employed by the 


Worthington Machine Company. 


Katherine Collyer, dietician, was married to John Asher in 
April, 1955 and finished her graduate work in June 1955. They reside in 
Gary, Indiana, where Jack is teaching speech. 

New staff members this year at Purdue include: 


Coralee Poland, who received her B.S. degree from Colorado A. and 
M. She was on the nursery school staff thefe last year. She is currently 
working on her Master's degree in Child Development, 


Dr, William E, Martin, who joined the staff in February, 1956. 
He will conduct research and teach courses on the graduate level in Child 
Development. He is editor and business manager of Child Development, 
publications of the Society for Research in Child Development. He 
received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Minnesota. He 
comes to Purdue from the University of Illinois where he has been teaching 
and doing research. 


Barbara Lensing Cunningham has resigned from the staff of the 
Easter Seal Nursery School for crippled Children in Evansville. Barbara 
is going to be a full-time housewife. 

Nursery school people of Indiana were shocked to hear of the 


death of Julia Jacoby (formerly of the Indianapolis Day Care Association) 
last October. e hope to have more details for the Bulletin soon. 
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KANSAS : Luella M. Foster, State Correspondent 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association held its fourth annual meeting 
in Emporia on Saturday, March 2). A film, "Mrs. Safety's House” was the 
springboard for discussion on safety for preschool children in the home, 
center or community. "Safeguarding the Mental Health of Preschool Children" 
was the theme of a series of skits which were followed by discussion led 
by Mrs. Lelia Myers, Mental Hygiene Division of the State Board of Health. 
Another session concerned Civil Defense and the preparation for care of 
preschool children in emergencies. The group voted to affiliate with NANE. 
Mrs. Louise Langford, Professor of Child Development, Kansas State College, 
was elected president of the association and Mrs. Luella Foster was 
elected treasurer. 


Mrs. Alice Penny, Instructor in Child Development, University of 
Kansas, will be the leader of an interest group on Laboratory Schools at 


the meeting of the Southern Association on Education of Children Under Six, 
at Oklahoma A. and M., Stillwater, April 26-28, 


The Home Economics Department of the University of Kansas, in 
cooperation with the Kansas Preschool Association will sponsor a 
"Preschool Workshop" at Lawrence, July 30 - August h. 


% % % % 


KENTUCKY: Mrs. Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


Mrs. Marion McDowell of the University of Kentucky reports that 
this semester e enroliment of men in their course in Child Development 
is the largest it has ever been. The men also are taking the laboratory 
work in the nursery school. 


Mrs. Agnes Sawyer of the Louisville Council for Children Under 
Six states at the annual workshop held in Louisville on March 2, for 
parents, teachers and all workers with young children was exceptionally 
well attended. Mrs. Emma Sheehy of Columbia University, Teachers College, 


and Mrs, Blanche Diff Parker, rofessor of Dance at Albion and Hillsdale 
Colleges in Michigan were the principal speakers. A number of groups in 
Louisville and Jefferson County were responsible for the success of the 
workshop. Mrs. Virginia Chance writes that "the swap shop was especially 
interesting and the display of home made musical instruments was 
fascinating." 





Miss Vivian Burke of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, reports that the new booklet, "Do you Work with Children Under 
Six?", has been so well received that nearly all copies of the first 
printing are sold. If you wish a copy, write Miss Burke. 


Berea College is looking forward again this year to having 
Dr. Evelyn Duvall visit the campus. She comes on April 5, for a series of 
scussions w various groups. 


Recent legislation in Kentucky requires that day care centers 
and private nurseries caring for children under six register with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Kentucky Chapter of the 
American Association of University Women has worked for several years to 
secure this protection for young children. The Bill, number )6), states 
that minimum requirements must be met. A committee is formulating the 
standards which will be used as minimum requirements and the law will go 
into effect late in April. 
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MARYLAND: Edna B. McNaughton 
Professor and Head 
Department of Childhood Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


The Childhood Education Department of the University of Maryland 
is holding Open House on April 19th and 20th for the people of Maryland and 
the Metropolitan area to see the*new building. As a part of the Univer- 
sity's Centennial Celebration, various groups such as the College Park 
Branch of the A.A.U.W., the Women's Club, the League of Women Voters, and 
the Montgomery County Association of Cooperative Teachers are holding their 
meetings at the school during the month of April. Two groups from the 
Association of Childhood Education International which met in Washington 
have visited the school. 


The observation booths with the one-way vision mirrors and the 
sound system to pick up the children's conversation help greatly the students 
who are observing. This center is used not only by majors in Childhood 
Education but also by the Home Economics seniors and some of the students 
from the Institute for Child Study. A graduate student in Psychology is 
doing a research project with the children in the nursery school. 


The department prepares students for both nursery school and 
kindergarten. There are 170 majors, and 100 children in the groups for 
2's, 3's, k's and 5's. 


The Parent Teacher Association works very closely with the 
school, allowing the students to come into their homes to observe the 
children under 2 years. This group has helped in providing extra equip- 
ment. 


% + % % 


MISSOURI: Elizabeth Benson, State Correspondent 
02 College Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 


Preliminary steps were taken, at a meeting held on March 10 at 
the Stephens College Children's School, to form a Missouri State Nursery 
School Association. Ten representatives of the St. Louis Nursery Educa- 
tion Council and four representatives from the Nursery Association of 
Greater Kansas City met with a group of Columbia people to discuss the 
matter. A steering committee was appointed to take steps toward the forme- 
tion of a constitution and to investigate the methods of organization used 
in other states. Members of this committee are: Helen Koehler and 
Elizabeth Benson from Columbia, Grace Madison and Ann Schain from Kansas 


City, and Aladine Shoemaker and Evangeline Howlette from St. Louis. 


Approximately 160 attended the fourth annual Institute, sponsored 
by the St. Louis Nursery Education Council on March 2h, at Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis. Marjorie Momyer, Chairman of the Child Study Department, 

Stephens College, was the main speaker, and Barbara Fischer one of the 
group discussion leaders. The theme of the conference was "Everyday 
Living with Children", 


The St. Louis Nursery Education Council held their fourth annual 
Institute Program on March 2, 1956, at Fontbonne College. 


The general session, presided over by Mrs. Robert Buck, Presi- 
dent of N.E.C., began with a warm welcome by Sister Suzanne rie, C.S.J., 
President of Fontbonne College. The speaker, Marjorie Momyer, airman of 
the Child Study Department of Stephens College, gave a ta on the general 
topic of the Institute which was "Everyday Living with Children." 
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Four discussion groups were then formed to consider the topic 
from more specific aspects. The chairman of Group I was Mrs. E. J. Putzel, 
the chairman of the committee for Extension of Nursery Education of St. 
Louis. The discussion leader was Dr. Paul Painter, Assistant Director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of Washington University, an instructor, 
consultant, and a practitioner in Child Psychiatry. The chairman of 
Group II was Jane Bierdeman, a psychiatric social worker at the St. Louis 
State Hospital. Dr. Loretta Cass (Ph.D.), Clinical Psychologist at the 
Washington University, was the discussion leader. 


These two groups discussed the very challenging topic, 
"Understanding the Everyday Clues to Children's Emotional Needs." 


Sister Mary Daniel C.S.J., the Director of Television Educational 
Programs for Archidiocesan Elementary Schools was the chairman of Group III. 
The discussion leader was Evangeline J. Howlette (Ed.D.) the director of 
the Nursery Foundation. 





Francis Goodall, the Executive Secretary of the Family, Old Age 
and Children's Division of the Social Planning Council was the chairman 
of Group IV. The discussion was led by Barbara Fischer, the Supervisor 
of the Children's School at Stephens ColTege. 


The subject discussed by these two groups: "The Everyday Role 
of the Teacher in Guiding Young Children" met with great response and much 
contribution by the group members. 


After luncheon, time was provided for the groups to browse 
through an interesting display of resource materials and children's books. 


The second session of group discussion followed. Then ina 
general session a summary of group discussions by the leaders was given, 
in order that all might share the findings of each group. 


Miss Lorena Scherer, State Child Welfare Supervisor has announced 
the appointment of Miss Mary Beth Brinegar of St. Joseph, Missouri, as the 
Missouri State Day Care Consultant. She comes to the position with a 
background of undergraduate work in nursery school education, a graduate 
degree in social work and experience in the social work field. Her most 


recent experience was as Superintendent of Noyes Home for Children in St. 
Joseph. 


% % % % 


NEW JERSEY: F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane * . 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Evangeline Miller, Princeton Nursery School, Princeton, has 
shared school experiences with blind children in her article, "Blind 
Children in a Seeing World", published in the bulletin of the New Jersey 


State Association for Nursery Education. We quote the first two para- 
graphs: 


"The first time a mother of a blind child came to ask for space 
at the Princeton Nursery School we listened willingly enough to her story, 
but explained that, much as we would like to have the child, we could not 
afford the extra help needed to protect the youngster from the dangers of 
nursery school life. She was a very smart mother, -= she simply smiled and 
said, "May I bring Gate to call on you?" We promptly invited the two for 
lunch, and, ten minutes after Gaye's arrival, the Nursery School had been 
completely captivated by the charms of that small enchantress. 
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"Six years and three blind children later, we know there is no 
more danger for them than for any other child. They do everything the 
others do, although they 'see with their hands'. They have memories like 
elephants and ears that catch and distinguish the smallest sounds. And 
the four girls we have had are laughter-loving, high-spirited kids. Nor 
are they all alike; their. personalities, t lents, short-comings, likes, 
dislikes, dispositions and behaviors are as different one from the other 
as those of any other children." 


The full article is available in the January 1956 issue of the New 
Jersey magazine. Evangeline Miller has found it a happy experience this 
year also to include two blind children in the school she directs. 


Mrs. Erik Johnsen, Principal of Falstersgades School, Arhus, 
Denmark, temporarily Joined the staff at Miss Mason's School, Princeton, 
January lst, as a teacher in the three year old group. 


Mrs. Yvonne C, Knight, Director of the Carolyn Stokes Nursery 
School of Trenton, has wr en a booklet entitled "We're Moving" (Elliot 
Pearson School, Tufts College, Boston, publishers). The booklet shows 
what a teacher can do in a group even if one child's family is moving. 
It shows the development in a classroom of children playing out their 
concerns about moving. The cost is twenty-five cents a copy, and copies 
are available from the publishers or Mrs. Knight, 5 Reed Avenue, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


The meeting of the Morris-Union Chapter of the N JAN E held 
on January 20, 1956, at Summit, chose for its discussion topic "Special- 
ized Education" - our role as Nursery School teachers toward the handicapped 
child, the retarded child, and the professional background and techniques 
needed in handling special cases. State president, Mrs. M, Trotman 
acted as moderator and panel speakers were Mr. Dwigh e Reeder an 
Mrs, Sara R. Weaver. 





The various chapters of the N JANE unite in two meetings 
each year. The annual meeting or spring meeting of the N J A for Nursery 
Education will be held April ith in Princeton, at Miss Mason's School. 
Friends and members from other states will be cordially welcomed. The 
theme will be “The Special Child in a Normal Group." The speaker for 
the morning session will be Mrs. Amy Atchley, Executive Director of Trenton 
Visiting Nurses Association. Her test is "The Physically Handicapped 
Child." The speaker for the afternoon session is Dr. ae Director 


Child Study Association. His subject will be “The Emotionally and Socially 
Handicapped Child." 


* % + % 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahan, State Correspondent 
New Mexico State A&MA 
Box 4.01 State College 
New Mexico 


New Mexico lost one of her leaders in early childhood education 
on January 19, when Dr. Kathleen McCann, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of New Mexico died after a brief illness. She was state 
education chairman for A.A.U.W. and a member of N.M.E.A. Kindergarten 
Committee. 


New Mexico College of A. & M. A. Nursery School-Kindergarten, a 
part of the Department of Education and Psychology, welcomes the implica- 
tions for further service through the recent establishment of the School 
of Teacher Education at the college. 
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Dr. C. C. Dove, pioneer for early childhood education in the 
state retires as department head at New Mexico College of A. & M. A. this 
summer. At the District Commission on Youth he urged the support for 
Kindergartens and nursery schools as preventive action and early control 
of delinquency. 


The Las Cruces-State College A.A.U.W. Branch is introducing a 
resolution at the state A.A.U.W. convention this April supporting the 
introduction of a bill at the next session of legislature which would 
provide some control over the nursery schools, kindergartens, nurseries, 
day care centers, etc. now operating or to be licenses in the future. The 
State Department of Education would determine the type of license issued 
upon the basis of the qualifications of the teacher and educational 
program provided. 


Many branches of the A.A.U.W. are continuing their studies of 
what is happening to the children under six years of age in our state. 


% % % + 


NEW YORK: Nursery Education News 
Winter, 1956 
Vol. VII, Noe 9 


Governor Harriman Requests State Funds For Day Care - In his 
budget message to the Legislature on Wednesday, February lst, Gov. Harriman 
requested $3,000,000 for State Aid to cities maintaining day care centers 
for children of working mothers. 


To those cities where the withdrawal of State Aid, after World 
War 2, forced the abandonment of the entire day care program, this should 
be heartening news. 


Nassau-Suffolk ANE - Mrs. Agnes Short, Director of the Garden 
City Cooperative Nursery School, has recently been elected president of 
the Nursery Education Council of Nassau and Suffolk Counties. She replaces 
Miss Betty Freedman of Great Neck who was forced to resign because of 
pressing professional responsibilities. 


Westchester Nursery School Council - This association announced 
a resolution, namely that: The County Council of Social Agencies, with 
the assistance of the Westchester Childrens Association and the Westchester 
Nursery School Council, form a Citizens Committee including lay and 
professional citizens and representatives of public agencies, to establish 
standards of day care for all children under six and of school age children 
in their out of school hours." 


The 1955-56 program of the Council has directed its attention to 
"Working Toward Standards". Early meetings considered: “Where is Nursery 
Education?", "Wanted: Preschool Standards", "The Role of the State in 
Nursery Education". Guest speakers included: Cornelia Goldsmith, Mary 
Haslam and Myra Woodruff. At the February meeting, Terry Spitalny spoke 
on: "How Should Johnny Begin?". 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor reports that the January Issue of 
"Understanding the Child" is almost entirely devoted to Parent Cooperative 
Nursery Schools? Six papers developed in the Seminar Sessions on Coopera- 
tive Nurseries at the meetings of the National Council on Family Relations 
and the National Association for Nursery Education are the basis of the 
issue. At least ong, article on this subject will appear in each issue 
throughout the year? 
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Dr. Carson W. Ryan plans to supply reprints of these articles in 
pamphlet form. When complete, they may be secured at cost by writing to 
Dr. Ryan at University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


* % + % 


OHIO: Emily Williams, State Correspondent 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Institute of Child Development and Family Life at Ohio State 
University sponsored its quarterly lecture on February 16, 1956. The 
speaker was Dr. Nancy ae who is Chief of the Section on Child Develop- 
ment of the Nationa nstitute of Mental Health, Washington, D.C. Her 
topic was “On The Growth of Intelligence". The lecture was well attended. 


A city-wide all day Pre-School winter Workshop for professional 
and volunteer nursery and kindergarten workers was held on January 25, 1956 
at the YWCA in Columbus, Ohio. It was attended by more than 100 persons. 


This free workshop was sponsored by the Recreation and Youth 
Services Council of the Council of Social Agencies. It was the result of 
the combined planning of public and private agencies and privately owned 
nurseries in co-operation with resource specialists in the field of Pre- 
school education and child development. The workshop was open to all 
persons interested in pre-school programing. 


The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland is again offering an 
intensive ten-week training course for junior teachers, starting in June. 
While this course was instituted primarily to train personnel for their 
own day nurseries, this year the Association is enrolling a few extra 
members who wish to audit courses as part of their continuing study. 


The Education Committee of the Cleveland Association for Nursery 
Education is proud to announce a five-day music seminar, June 16th through 
22nd. Enrollment is limited to fifty members. There will be two sessions 
on songs, one on rhythm instruments for children, one on rhythmic move- 
ments, and one about what the teacher with little or no musical training 
can do’ in presenting a music program for preschool children. Mr. Anthon 
Saletan, instructor in music at Tuft's University's Elfiot-Pearson Training 

chool, will lead the Seminar. He conducts "Come and See", the preschool 
children's program on WGBH, Boston's educational TV channel. 


Two persons from the Cleveland area are on the program for the 
M.A.N.E. Conference at Cincinnati in April. Mrs. Gertrude Merkling, 
Director of the Consultation Service Department o e y Nursery Associa- 
tion, will lead a seminar on Day Care Centers. Miss Ruth Bender of the 


Cleveland Hearingand Speech Center will lead a seminar on The Handicapped 
Child. 


Since the organization of the Toledo Pre-School Teachers Associa- 
tion in November 1954, twenty six schools have been enrolled, representing 
nearly one hundred percent of the schools in the Toledo Area. 


The most recent educational program has been an institute open to 
the public with Mrs. Polly Reulin in conjunction with the Education 
Department of the Ghisererty of Toledo. 


Dr. Siegel, Research Director at Merrill-Palmer School, spoke on 
"Exploring Group Bibcectencse for Teachers and Pre-School Children." 
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Then followed section meetings which discussed "Common Problems 
of Individual Children", "Teacher-Child Relationships", "Teacher-Parent 
Relationships", "Teaching in Sunday School". 

The afternoon sessions included a report on the Section Meetings 
and a summary by Dr. Siegel and resource persons from the community 


% % % a 


PENNSYLVANIA: Anne Graham Nugent 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


The Day Care Committee of the Health and Welfare Council of 
Philadelphia has been meeting regularly to help plan for better services 
to the community in the varied divisions of health and welfare. One such 
committee is on legislation with Margaret Stone as chairman. This 
committee has been conducting a survey of what legislation exists covering 
the operation of day care centers, foster homes, and nursery schools in 
the USA. It has met with Department of Health representatives in order to 
help set up a code as a basis for licensing of day care centers, foster 
homes and nursery schools in Philadelphia. The two groups are attempting 
to establish minimum standards for the operation of these services in the 
municipal area to supplement state standards. The legislation committee 
will review codes which have been set up in other cities and states as a 
basis for planning one for this community. 


The Child Welfare League of America, Inc. at the Eastern Regional 
Conference in Philadelphia, Feb. 16 to 18, had a series of meetings and 
workshops devoted to many aspects of care and placement of children. An 
interesting evening meeting, to which some students just beginning their 
education courses went, was chaired by Dr. Frederick H. Allen, Director, 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. The speaker was Dr. Rene A. Spitz 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute, whose topic was "soctalizing Factors 
in the First Year of Life" which he related to films, "Shaping the 
Personality - The Role of Mother-Child Relations in Infancy". This 
subject was most appropriate to the course in child development in which 
the students are enrolled. 


John H. Niemeyer, Headmaster, Oaklane Country Day School, 
Philadelphia, reports the Seventh Annual Parents! Conference of the school 
on April 21 will revolve around the topic "One World for Children". The 
principal speakers will be: 


Professor M,. S. Sundaram, Information Officer of the Indian 
[Tegation, "The Chailenge to Education of the Struggle for 
World Peace", ’ 


Harold Isaacs, Research Associate of the Center for International 
Affairs, ssachusetts Institute of Technology, 
"Scratches on Our Minds". 


Leonard Kenworthy, Professor, Brooklyn College, "Promising 

Practices in our Schools for Developing World-Mindedness", 

The parents, staff and children at Oak Lane Country Day School, 
as well as their good friends at Temple University and in the community, 
regret the need for saying goodbye to Marjorie, Nancy and Jack Niemeyer. 
But we all wish them well as Jack takes on Ss new position as President of 
Bank Street College of yey as Marge begins housekeeping (if they 


can find a place to live in N.Y.), and as Nancy starts off on her college 
career, 
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RHODE ISLAND: Rhea Barney, State Correspondent 
Providence-Barrington Bible College 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Association for Nursery Education is again 
holding a series of workshops this spring. Since last year's groups were 
so successful the members requested the continuance of this practice and 
suggested various topics for the workshops. These include: programming, 
mental health, music, art, the gifted child and two special workshops for 
administrators. 


There will be an election of new officers at our annual spring 


meeting. 
+ + & 
TEXAS Phyllis Richards 


Department of Home Economics 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


The Episcopal Church in Texas is having a one-day conference in 
Austin on April 20, 1956, for all teachers in their church day schools. 


The Division of Extension, the Department of Psychology, and 
the Department of Home Economics of the University of Texas and the Texas 
State Department of Welfare will offer a second Conference-Laboratory in 
Nursery School Procedures and Operations this summer for one week, June 
h-8. It will deal with practical problems encountered in the operation of 
nursery schools and day care centers. Encouraged by the success and 
interest shown in this conference last year, a Conference Laboratory in 
Child Development will be added this year, June 11-15. This will be 
devoted to a more thorough study and discussion of the pre-school child 
and to learning how to meet more effectively, through our knowledge of 
child development, the needs of children as individuals and members of a 
group. 


Sallie Beth Moore, Phyllis Richards and Harold Stevenson of the 
University of Texas fave just fintshea compiling a directory of Nursery 
Schools and Day Care Centers in Texas. The directory contains information 


regarding affiliation, size of groups, staff, hours and fee. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, University of Texas, financed this project. 


% % % + 


UTAH: Ruby Eames, State Correspondent 
Instructor in Child Development 
Utah State College 
Logan, Utah 


Dr. Don C., Carter, head of the Child Development Department at 
Utah State College, attended the 19th Annual Groves Conference on Marriage 
and Family Life at Teachers College, Columbia University, March 12-1. 


Dr. eh. M. Porter, Chairman, Department of Human Development 
and Family Relations a righam Young University, Provo, Utah, participated 
in a panel discussion entitled "Early Marriage and Dropouts from High 
School", conducted by the Utah Council on Family Relations on January 28, 
at B.Y.U. Dr. Porter is co-author of an article "The Professional Person 
and Families", which appeared in the December, 1955, issue of the Journal 
of Home Economics. 








"Children are Different", was the title of the lecture presented 
by Mrs, Robert Publicover at the monthly parent teacher meeting sponsored 
by the evelopment and Parent Education Department, Utah State College. 
Mrs. Publicover emphasized the importance of parents and teachers accept- 
ing the exceptional child and then finding out what type of education will | 
best meet his needs. Mrs. Publicover was formerly acting director of the 
speech and hearing clinic at U.S.A.C., and is at present instructor and 


member of the committee in special education for the USAC and teacher at 
the Bonneville School of Logan City schools. 


* % % % 


WISCONSIN: Mary V. Minnie, State Correspondent 
Supervisor, Day Care 
Division for Children and Youth 
311 State Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Statistic-wise, in Wisconsin, there are 5) day care centers 
located in 21 different communities throughout the state. These centers 
serve over 128) children. Thirty-three of these have half-day and 21 
have full-day programs. Eight new centers, primarily with half-day 
programs, were established during the summer and early fall of 1955. 


The Executive Planning Committee of the Madison Association for 
Nursery Education includes Jane Welker of the Meeting House Nursery, 
Mrs. Roy Deakman of Mrs. Deakman's Nursery School and Miss Griggs of the 


eighborhoo ouse Nursery. 


This last fall the University of Wisconsin participated ina 
series of five television programs for parents using the film taken at the 
"Preschool Laboratory." 


Dr. Helen C. Dawe, University of Wisconsin, has announced a 
four-week Course, "The Advanced Study of the Young Child", which will be 


offered this summer. 


A new "Preschool Laboratory” at the University of Wisconsin will 
become a reality in the near future since funds and a site have been 
approved for the construction of this new building. 


Officers of the Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education for 
1955-56 are: President, Elizabeth Wheeler, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee; Vice-President, Bett Butler, Neighborhood House; Recording 
Secretary, Mae Lorber, Edith Babbttz, Nursery; Treasurer, Barbara Corlett, 
Volunteers of Americe; Corresponding Secretary, Kay Oakle sconsin 
State College, Milwaukee; Publicity Chairman, Seanis Masterson, Jessie 
Masterson's Nursery School. - 





erode Gorman, formerly of the National College of Education, 
Evanston, nois, is a new staff member at the Wisconsin State College, 


Milwaukee. Helen Johnson, former staff member in Milwaukee, is now the 
Educational Director for the Day Care Association of Houston, Texas. 


A new graduate seminar is being offered at the Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, this semester. The content of this seminar, led by 


Dr. Ethel Wright Kunkle, will be new trends in research in the education 
of young sBrierek 


Announcement has been made by the State Day Care Advisory 
Committee of their sponsorship of the Third Annual State Day Care Workshop 
to be held in the fall of 1956 in Madison, Wisconsin. Appointment of 
members to the Workshop Planning Committee includes day care center staff 
from Madison, Milwaukee, and Beaver Dam, 
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Positions available in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


Length of 
Service: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


Job? 


Salary: 


Benefits: 


For Information 
Contact: 


HEAD TEACHER, CINCINNATI JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER NURSERY SCHOOL 


To supervise and administer 6 teachers and 60 children 
in a morning program with lunch and 2 teachers, 22 
children, in an afternoon program without lunch. 
teachers are full-time. Head teacher does parent- 
education, works with Nursery School Committee - does 
not have a group. 


Two 


Bachelor's Degree in Pre-School Education plus four 
years! experience, or Master's Degree plus two years! 
experience. 
level, 


$350 to $400 per month, depending upon qualifications. 


Ten or twelve months of the year including in either 
case, one month's vacation. 


Harold Goldberg, Assistant Executive Director 
Jewish Community Center 

Blair & Hartford Avenues 

Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

UN )J-7800 


Nursery School Teacher for a Convalescent Home 


Year round position, 9-5:30. Five days a week. 
Holidays and Saturdays and Sundays off. 


New Department. You would be the only teacher 
for the time being. 


$3,800 - $4,500 depending upon qualifications and 
experience 


Annual increments. One month vacation after one year 
of service. Two weeks sick leave per year. Hospital 
Insurance, Social Security, and National Retirement 
Plan available. 


Mrs. Henrietta A. Spille, Administrator 
Children's Convalescent Home of the 
Cincinnati Orphan Asylum 


Auburn Avenue and Wellington Place 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Some experience should be on a supervisory 





The Wichita Association for Retarded Children announces a 
September, 1956, opening for a person with at least a B.S. in Nursery 
Education to be a Director-Teacher for retarded children 3-8 years of age. 
These children respond well to a modified 3- year old nursery school 
program, The Director-Teacher will work with a morning and afternoon 
group of 8 or less children for 2-24 hour periods in well equipped 
facilities. In addition, she will be called on to interpret the program 
to the parents and the community. Minimum salary of $3,000 for 9 months. 
The Association will pay tuition and fees (not room and board) for 
applicant to attend a Summer '56 Workshop specializing in the education 
of the mentally retarded leading to M.A. 


Please make application to: 


Mrs. Kenneth Razak 
2415 Mesita Drive 
Wichita 16, Kansas 


+ * % + 


The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. is looking for a 
consultant to train indigenous personnel to serve as kindergarten or day- 
care center teachers in Morocco and in Tunisia. They are looking for a 
mature person who is qualified in early childhood education or nursery 
school curriculum and who has had several years! experience in nursery 
school or day-care work. She must have some administrative and/or 
supervisory experience and an ability to supervise field work practice of 
student teachers, as well as to conduct classes in pedagogical methods and 
psychological concepts of nursery school work. She must also have an 
elementary knowledge of French, since the teaching must be done in the 
French language. 


The beginning salary offered for this position is $5,500-$6,000 per annum, 
plus a generous living cost allowance and travel expenses. 


It is important to find a qualified candidate in this country who would be 
ready to go overseas in the late summer so that she could have a period of 
orientation before starting on her duties at the beginning of the school 
year in September. 


For further information write to: 


Henrietta K. Buchman, Executive Assistant 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc 
270 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


* % * % 


There will be two vacancies in the Department of Early Childhood Education 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia for 1956-57. Both openings involve 
teaching one of the three groups in the laboratory pre-school, and teach- 

ing one course for students in the Department of Early Childhood Education. 


A master's degree is required of all instructors. Salary will be deter- 
mined by experience and background of the individual. 


Hampton Institute is a college for Negro students located in Hampton, in 
the Tidewater region of Virginia. There are both white and negro members 
on the Faculty. Any teacher interested, please write to: 


Mrs. Alice Mendham Powell, Chairman 
Department of Early Childhood Education 
Hampton Institute 

Hampton, Virginia 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





WORKSHOP IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


The Merrill-Palmer School is offering a workshop from July 2 through 

July 13, 1956, for high school teachers working in family life education, 
family relations, effective living, personal adjustment, and other family- 
oriented classes. The purpose of the workshop is to provide the practicing 
high school teacher with an intensive experience in the current thinking 
in these fields. Subjects to be covered include: the contemporary 
family, the goals of family life education, values in the classroom, 
teaching methods and techniques, a review of new textbooks, teaching aids 
and materials, the use of current research, and the use of counseling as 
an adjunct to family life education. Opportunities for field trips and 
small discussion groups around specific problem areas will be available. 


The size of the workshop will be limited and priority will be given so as 
to provide a group from as many sections of the United States as possible. 
The workshop will provide two semester credit hours. Inquiries and 
registrations should be directed to the Workshop Coordinators, Richard K. 
Kerckhoff, Ph.D., or John W. Hudson, M.A., or to the Registrar, Mrs. 
Maybelle Stevens, 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


% % + * 


WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY SCHEDULED -- A workshop in school psychology 
will be held at the University of Minnesota next summer under the joint 
sponsorship of the Institute of Child Welfare, the College of Education 
and the psychology department. 


To be offered during the second summer session (July 16 to August 17, 1956), 
the workshop is directed toward persons now employed as school psycholo- 
gists and persons with psychological training who wish to further prepare 
themselves for the specialty of school psychology. 


Guest lecturer for the workshop, which offers nine graduate credits, will 
be Susan W. Gray of the psychology department of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Further information and application forms may be 
obtained by writing the workshop co-ordinator, Dan C. Overlade, Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 1), Minnesota. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 195-55 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOOL]. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccceep 0 30 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools, ..cccccccccccccccccccceed 010 
Young Children and the Church nS FEY Ee oP rere eee 35 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenslein and Julius B. Richmond... .cccccccccccccccccsscesh 025 
Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ each). ccccccccccccccscccsceeh 035 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies l¢; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies Deere bhcoktctastescccedsssticcdsS 205 

Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. Ik, No. 1, Pee bkckbicbecdesbbekisvctsctid «id 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, 

No. 2. PELE Eee A IR Peer rh EP PPro) PPP POT ETT ETET. 21S 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy of LT | erry ee PrP err er rr Try TPTreTITTTTirry. 05 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 197. ..cccccccccccccccceehleld 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jre.icccccccccccccccscccessh 005 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lordes...$ .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

by Isabelle ee ee eae a de bagi heehee eae ean 10 
Reeetsels GF Wareety BONSS! BOSCACION, cciccccicccccccescecocccceseoees 030 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

(25 or more copies 25¢ DE ook ceete math hosed Rebbe reeked risediocel 230 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

(25 or more Copfes 15¢ Gach). cccccccccscsccsccssccccccccocecoccsoes$ 020 
Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more)..ccccccccees 005 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries. ...cccccccecccesed 050 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ €a)..ccccccccccccscccccseee$ 050 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more), ..ccccccceeh 205 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

(25 or more copies 15¢ Scab sc cbdn ted senbes shddbdndrécsiecdickcticti® 220 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ POPE TIER Ts PR PRES PEPE POP eee ee -50 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more)..ceccccccseed 205 





ORDER BLANK - 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be 
sent_with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired 
ee Address all orders to: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 





Address 





City zone State 








All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 








NANE_CAN HELP YOU 





The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE {is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU _CAN HELP NANE 





By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 





To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without obliga- 
elow and mail with check payable tion about how an organization may 
to the National Association for become affiliated with NANE, send the 





Nursery Education, to Aladine information requested below to: 
Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side 
Day Nursery, 2930 lowa Ave., National Association for Nursery 
St. Loufs 18, Missouri Education 
Barbara Fischer, Secretary 

1. MEMBER: Stephens College, Box 820 

Active ($3.50)+# Columbia, Missouri 

Student ($1.00) Name of organization 








Life ($100.90) 

















2. SUBSCRIBER: Name of person requesting information 
rary 2.00 
Your Name 
Address 
Address 





Relationship to above organization 





Date 








#EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1956, INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES WILL BE 
$5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN 
OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS 
AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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